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The Essays can be had of our various agents, at the Jewish Chronicle 
Ofice, 24, Houndsditch, and of all Booksellers. | 


A FEW WORDS TO OUR ASSAILANTS, MORE IN. 

| SORROW THAN IN ANGER. 
We are not often led from the even tenor of our way to notice attacks, 
however personal—abuse, however virulent. We much prefer following 


the quieter course, and confess to the belief that literature has a nobler — 


aim than to become the arena of sectarian quarrels, or the vehicle of 
party warfare. We value intellect for the good it works, and not in 
‘proportion to-the amount of evil passion which its misdirection can call 
‘into existence; and we do not think gall the chief ingredient of printers’ 


ink, or that to which all the others are meant to play a subordinate © 


part. The space at our disposal is so limited, and the objects we desire 


to attain are so important and so numerous, that we cannot, without a | 
struggle, resign ourselves to sacrifice both the one and the other, for. 


the mere indulgence of a personal quarrel, or the expression of an 
opinion which may excite our passions, but which certainly does not 
influence our judgment. Ifa rabid newspaper, indignant at the aban- 
donment of its politics, vents its spleen by taunting the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with his Hebraic origin—a misfortune which he suffers 
incommon with ‘‘ the Saviour” of those who revile him—we may well be 


content with leaving its chastisement to the object of its abuse, if, | 
indeed, he condescend to notice such exceedingly puny assailants. If | 


the chief of some German principality—whose entire territory may be 
about equal to an English nobleman’s estate—can make no better use 
of his re-established power, than by letting the weight of his anger fall 


upon the weakest class of his subjects, we content ourselves with putting | 


his magnanimity upon record, leaving it to history—if, indeed, history 
troubles itself with the chiefs of small German principalities—to assign 
him his proper position in the scale of humanity, and to notice his im- 
- potent attempt to stop the march of civilisation, and arrest the progress 
of public opinion. Ifa peer of the realm, smarting, perhaps, under the 
_ Tecollection or the penance of youthful extravagance, brand an entire 
Glass with the usurious practices of some few of its unworthiest mem- 
bers, we can make every allowance for the spleen which has called 
forth the expression, bearing in mind, at the same time, that “like 
herds with like,” and that the spendthrift, the roué, and the money- 
lender, are generally to be found in pretty close proximity. If an 


tionable expedients to maintain a declining popularity, and blush, as 


absolve us from the task of refutation. 


“8 we could wish them to be; but this is a failing common to humanity, 
and a special characteristic of every class whose position is not tho- 
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author, having exhausted his talents, finds it necessary to pander to the | 
taste of a low class of readers, by indulging in scurrility and abuse, we 
may indeed regret for his sake that he should be driven to such ques- | 


_ literary men, for the disgrace thus brought upon our craft; but the | 
Well-known motives which evoke such a lamentable display sufficiently || 


In truth, the Jews can well afford to smile at such impotent malice. | 


, | . blood ed at the sound. I 
€ do not for a moment deny that there are in our body many whose | I heard the sound of the desert horn.. My - 


| knew our fate. The Arab robbers were at hand: they had followed us b 
Pursuits and whose standard of morality are not of so elevated a nature | 
| till the sight of our home should 


| waited with terrible wisdom ; for the night found my army utterly oe 
roughly defined, and who have not attained the full enjoyment of civil 
and religious liberty. It is one of. the signs of a transition state: so 
marked, indeed, as to have attracted the attention of the student of 

in every age, but naturally ignored by those who, writing merely | 


will be added to the original subscription. | 


for the purpose of pandering to prejudice, have no taste to acquire 


|| enlarged views, or extend their acquaintance with the laws which govern 


human actions. We can refer with pride to the vast steps which thé 


Jews have made in comparatively recent times, since the shackles which 


so long fettered their minds have been cast off: and the freedom they 


| have acquired has prompted them to advance in the career of intellectua, 


progress, and show themselves worthy of the rights they claim. Upon 


this point all parties are unanimous; and even those who are most — 


desirous to alienate us from the faith of our forefathers are foreed to 
allow, that ‘the mass of the Jews are as well educated as the mass of _ 
the Christians,” and to admit the fact, “ that they are a highly activel 
intelligent, and influential set of men.” These two tributes of praise 


have been bestowed upon us within the last week by the representatives 


of the great antagonistic parties in this country—the ultra-conservatives. 
and the radicals: and embodying the opinions of men of acknowledged 


influence in their respective spheres—the one aleading elergymanof 


the established church, the other a well-known littérateur—they may 
fairly satisfy us as to the position we occupy in the eyes of our fellow- 


citizens. And gratifying as has been our progress hitherto, it is as 


nothing compared to that which most assuredly awaits us when we 
shall have acquired that complete equality and toleration which we © 
are now so ardently striving to attain; for we shall then have a spur — 
to our ambition, and may look forward to that just reward for our 
talents and our exertions, without hope of which it is no wonder that 
these are withheld, and devoted to purposes of inferior utility. — 
Conscious that our efforts after self-improvement have not failed to 
set us right in the estimation of every honourably-minded man, the 
attacks which emanate from other sources are too insignificant to war-_ 


| rant our devoting to them that attention which, by withdrawing them 


from their well-merited obscurity, would serve but to fulfil the object of 
their authors, who crave for notoriety, however disgraceful, and infinitely 
prefer obloquy to neglect. A profound master of the human heart has 
said, that if we wish to diseover the author of a crime, we must seek 
out him who would most benefit by its commission; a great truth, which - 
may be specially recommended to the study of all those who, toiling 
for their existence in troubled waters, naturally strive to render the 
stream as muddy as possible. Vulgar arguments weigh only with 
vulgar minds, to whom they may in all safety be left: and we con- 
descend to notice them now, once for all, but to assure those by whom 
they are propounded, that for the future we shall ignore their very 
existence, and shall treat them with the silent contempt which is at 
once their true value and their severest punishment. i) 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE ISRAELITES F ROM EGYPT. 
A Translation from the Coptic. d 
Wiru Norsgs, By THE Rev. Dr. Mensor, or Dustin. 


(Concluded from page 237.) 
| In the midst of this convulsion of the storm there came one evil more, 
| the last vation of national ruin. In one of the lapses of the whirlwind 


thousands from the wilderness, crouching like tigers, and had 
relax the bonds of discipline. 


They had 


of resisting its wild and wily enemy. Riot, giddy 
indulgence, had cast them all at the 


speedi 


never 
but what was the flight of 
of the horsemen of the desert, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
a 


942 


lead end | defati ble determination of blood ! It was no longer a 
a flight was a rout and a massacre, J vainly endeavoured 
teatem this torrent of ruin ; I vainly tried te colleet tegether 9 few brave 
mea, to rally the broken columns, to cover the last relies of the most splendid 
army of my country. All was lost. There was a spigit of infatuation sent 
forth among them, 


that drove them under the very swords of their 
destroyers. 


orm still raged ; the thunders rolled as if they would rend up the 
cauauials the Sashes from the clouds struck long paths through the forests 
at their sides, or kindled the thickets into boundless flames. Still the Arabs 
__as numerous as the locust, and as devouring—gleaned the soil of the last 
remnant of life, and rested only when there was no more to destroy of that 
renowned army. How I escaped I knew not; it must have been by the pro- 
tection of the Divine Guardian. In the midst of the havoc I found myself 
earried along, fighting in a circle of enenies, to the summit of the mountain 
pass; there double darkness shrouded all the world below from my gaze, 
and there I sank, disabled by wounds and fatigue, to the ground. o thought 
that the hour of death was at hand; yet even in that hour I rejoiced that I 
had fallen neither by the intrigues of the palace, nor by the jealousy of Pha- 
raoh, nor in the hot pursuit of guilty ambition, but in the cause of my 
country. A soldier, I rejoiced in dying the death that does special honour 
to a soldier’s grave, | : 

* 


Qn the next dawn of morning I found myself on the banks of the Nile. 
During the night I had descended, in my distraction, the mountain-ridge, 
and wandered madly, I knew not whither. On that ridge I had left my 
undone army; but they were not alone. Endless flights of the devourers 
that make their prey on the fallen lords of the creation, were there. The 
eagle, the vulture, the kite, the falcon, all had assembled to feast upon the 
dead. Never was such a banquet spread before them. They fed on the 
hearts of the mighty ; the flesh of princes was in their talons ; their beaks 
were red with the gore of the chieftains and conquerors of Asia. 
~ Qmyheart still shrinks within me when I remember that unparalleled 
scene of sorrow, devastation, and death. Alas! how art thou fallen, mighty 
and glorious Egypt! ‘Thou princess of nations, how art thou become a 
reproach to all that behold thee! | 
Sat 8 new and deep murmur, like that of the sea, yet a voice of rejoicing, 
gathered upon the wind. It rapidly swelled, and I could soon distinctly 
trace the sounds of the Hebrew tongue.' From the gates of Memphis to the 
fyot of the hill, all was in commotion. As the light of the day increased, I 


could mark a multitude, who seemed countless as the sands of the ocean. — 


And those were the conquerors of Egvpt! those were the masters of Pha- 
raoh in his pride and fury of heart! those were the preserved in the chain of 
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| children, for ever. 


| my thought, and were from that instant an abomination to my soul. 


the task-masters, in the war of the elements, in the terrible career of the | 


destroying angel! 


ascended, like the sound of distant thunders when the storm is dying away, 
and the earth begins to lift up her countenance again. They sang praises 
to their King—a King of glory—the God of their fathers—who, high above 


all height, had yet looked down on the sorrows of his people, and brought — 


them out of their place of affliction; had broken off the fetters of two hun- 
dred years,’ and called them forth from the house of bondage. | 


I now’sunk in the deepest of human affliction. My dreams of human 


vanity were gone. I was a general without an army, a noble without a name, 
an Egyptian without a country. Still, with the spirit of loyalty strong in my 
soul, I felt that there was guilt upon that country. I had seen Pharaoh in 
the intimate retirement of his court, and I had known him as a tyrant, 
remorseless, blind, and bloody. I had bowed down to our altars, but | had 
known the priesthood to be profligate, and the rites cruel. 
af my soul, I acknowledged that the punishment of Egypt was righteous ; 
and as I made my confession to the sun, that I now saw rising before me, 


As they advanced up the valley by thousands and mil- — 
lions, rolling forward a continued stream of living beings, their praises — 


In the bitterness 


— 


my heart ; I could have kissed the dust on which the; Bigs 
trod, and ‘bid them be my gods, and the gods of my childs ous £00 


rea and. 


But I was yet only at the gate of the temple; I w 
idolator, an aifen the family of 
hour was come. Whilst I still lingered, I again heard the a Yet my. 
the advancing multitude. It was richer than the fullest sop of - eS 0 
had ever heard from the conquering armies of Egypt. It tag heme I 
of beings whose rejoicing was to be for ever, the sons of immoman ete 
heirs of the kingdom which shall shine when the diadems of heh the 
ashes, when the stars grow dim, and the fabric of the universal world tat 
and consumes like a garment in the flame, orid shrinks 

In front of this moving multitude, a blaze, of a brightness exceeding +1 
keenest flash of lightning, yet gentle and undazzling as the m INg the 
stooped down from the opening skies, and went on_ before theme ane 
splendour, to the very heights of heaven, 

In that moment its light seemed to penetrate into the deepest rece 
my heart; the darkness of my soul was driven away, like the ian 4 
the sunbeams. In that hour I made my vow: it was irrevocable. I thee 
myself at the feet of the holy leaders, and implored them to suffer me. 


follow their path through the world. The altars of my country stood befie 


steps 
‘8 


The march moved onwards. I plunged into the first rivulet 
across the plain, and mystically washed away with its water all 
ties of my old nature. I was thenceforth an Israelite. I worshipped th 
King of kings; and with a broken spirit, yet with a rejoicing heart, | looked 
back once more upon Egypt, and then followed the steps of the chosay. 
people into the wilderness.° ; 


that wound 
the impurj. 


TOWER HAMLETS’ ELECTION. 


MEETING OF JEWISH ELECTORS AND NON-ELECTORS, 


On Tuesday evening a Meeting was held at Sussex- Hall, Leadenhall-stree; 
for the purpose of affording Mr. G. Thompson, M.P., and Mr. Acton Smee 
Ayrton, an opportunity of addressing the Jewish electors and non-electors 
of the ‘lower Hamlets, upon the subject of Jewish disabilities. The meer. 
ing was most numerously and respectably attended ; and the candidates 
upon appearing on the platform, were received with great enthusiasm. 

W. W. Scales, Esq., who was called to the chair, introduced Mr, Thomp. 


| son as a gentleman who had made his way to his present position solely by 


his own exertions—a position in which he had gained the respect of all who 


| knew him. Mr. Ayrton was a gentleman holding precisely similar opinions | 


to Mr, Thompson upon the great questions of civil and religious liberty, In 
his (the chairman’s) opinion, it would be a lesser calamity to the cause of 
freedom if Lord John Russell were rejected for the City of London, than 
that Mr. Thompson and Mr. Ayrton should lose their election for the Tower 


Hamlets (cheers). 


Mr. Ayrton commenced his address by observing, that he had no claims 


| upon the support of the electors of the Tower Lamlets from local origin or — 


residence, having been, as the nation the members of which he was address- 


| ing were described to be, a wanderer on the face of the earth. He came not 
| before them as the representative of any particular class in the borough ; 


but he trusted he was inspired with those larger feelings which spring from’ 


| enlarged intercourse with all classes and sentiments of religion. It was the 


scattering his beams over the landscape in cloudless beauty, I cast the dust | 


of affliction on my head,’ and prostrated myself on the ground. 

But while I thus lay, the multitude, with their households and their cattle, 
eame on, It was a moving nation, a whole kingdom, suddenly sprung up, 
and sent rolling on to resent all resistance, until it should fix itself in some 
distant land. Human nature never looked so magnificently powerful as in 
this universal movement; the heart of man never contemplated so calm, and 


_ yet so irresistible a display of those impulses which change the fates of | 


empires; the eye of man never saw a sight so sublime as this infinite multi- 
tude, in all their myriads, advancing into the borders of the wilderness, 
boldly leaving behind them the land of fertility and loveliness, the land which 


had been native to them for generations, to march into the desert, where all | 


was famine, maddening thirst, and superstitious terror. | 
On the rock at whose foot I lay overpowered with emotions, fearful from 


their intensity, yet mixed with a strange delight from their grandeur, two 


stately men now ascended from the number of the elders who went on in 
front, and stood to issue their commands to the tribes as they successively 
approached. I at once recognised the two Hebrew leaders ; but they were 
not now as I had seen them before. I had seen them subjects in the pre- 
sence of their king, victims to the grasp of power, suppliants at the footstocl 
of a tyrant thirsting for their blood: I had seen them in all, dignified, calm, 
and resolute ; yet I had seen them in adversity. But now all was changed. 
They were now in their hour of triumph They had achieved the greatest 
work that the powers of heaven ever gave into the hands of man, the freedom 
_ of an entire people. They had inscribed their names among the highest 

ranks of that roll which gives down the patriot and the hero to immortality. 
Yet in those countenances, which I now saw gazing on the measureless cur- 
rent of human existence that flowed far and wide at their feet, I saw no 
human exultation. ‘There was no touch of scorn for the defeated, none of 
pride for conquest. All was joy, but it was the elevated joy of beings who 
could know mortal passion no more. Their features were filled with a 
aublime hope. Gratitude, never thought by man, gave a lofty and sacred 
animation to features originally formed in the mould of grandeur. They 
looked up to heaven, and seemed to be filled with the spirit of God. They 
looked on earth, and seemed to reflect upon it the lustre which they caught 
from the skies. I could have fallen at their feet and worshipped; I could 
have grasped the skirt of their robe, and felt virtue proceeding out of it into 


. Compare the tradition of our 


66 
their in Egypt.” sages, Daw? nx “ Israel did not change 
Isre 


had been in the bondage of slavery two hundred and ten years. Comp. 


In the Orient, affiiction is by putting dust or ashes on the head. 


is Custom ia prevalent j 
Bible. Comp. mention ia algo often made of it in the 


misfortune of some who were born and bred in a narrow circle, to recognise 
no excellence or political position outside their own sphere ; but such was 
not the duty of one man to another in that or any other kingdom in the 
world. In India a man learned to associate with men of worth, whether 
Christians, Hebrews, or heathen—whether the single sentiment binding 
them together were that of a common civil government, er the worship of 
one single God. He (Mr. Ayrton) would not ask the support of the Jews, 
merely because he was willing to vote for measures in Parliament which 
would give them their full political rights ; but he solicited their suffrages _ 
upon broad principles held in common by large classes in that country. In 
former times, when the doctrine was held that everything must be placed 
under the government of a particular sect in religion, and everything dear to 
the first rights of humanity was disregarded, then in proportion as the kings 
professed to be religious, did they violate every precept of religion, by pet- 
secuting every other class of religionists in the country. The earliest law 
upon the subject of religion—enacted by a prince considered most righteous, 


- Edward—enacted that every Jew in the country, and all he possessed, was 


the absolute property of the king. ‘The crusades were commenced by 4 


massacre of the Jews in London, and the plunder of the Jews throughout 
‘the kingdom. Wherever men were led to assume the prerogative of pre- 


| eminence above their fellow-countrymen, on account of religious opinions 


| sacrifices which had been made by the Member for 


ant result. 


—sessors of the soil. 


judice. It was the mission of men who thought as he (Mr. 


they were led to the commission of acts which were an outrage upon | 
religion of the whole world. The crusades ended with the entire expulsion 
of the Jews from this kingdom; and it was not until the principle of religious 
freedom was evoked, that they were enabled to set their foot within ; 
borders. No sooner did the Jews come into this country, than they “wn 
themselves labouring under the most grievous inflictions, as the victims “ 
war raging between two classes of Christians.. When the Jews first ie ot 
this country, like all men under similar circumstances, they were oa ae 
their children born in this country were the children of this land, and ha " 
much right to live here in freedom, as the children of those Normans 8 
had invaded the country (cheers). ‘The men who came here 10 asl 
which were virtuous and tending to civilize mankind, had an infinitely en st 
right to be treated as citizens, than those who came with arms ev pos 
hands, to plunder the people, and outrage every feeling of the — 
It was that Norman influence, handed come bad 
nobility and higher classes of the landed aristocracy and the clergy, ¢ Some 
prevented the Jews from obtaining the justice which they cements Aho 
advance had, however, happily been made in favour of the rights +1 which 
of late years. They had ob.ained admission to municipal evens malty 
the aristocracy were not ambitious to enter ; but however weg ® oak 
and distinguished for virtue and wisdem the Hebrew might be, vel of on 
he sought admission to the legislature, he was placed undet ppt did, t0 
‘ve to 
endeavour to sweep away every remnant of that fecling, and ue wit ul 
Hebrew in the kingdom those equal rights and privileges W res ret 
with justice deny to another. He (Mr Ayrton) nich sacrifice? 


for which he deserved the highest possible honour--wW 


Ibid. xiv. 3,11, 12 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Rashi, ould have 
ches omp. Exod. xiii. 21, 


then read a list of the penalties attaching to Mr, Alder- 


Ayrton 
an Salomons were the law carried out ; penalties, he observed, which de- 
‘wed him at once of political position, and even of parental rights— 
nalties which would not be allowed to remain upon the statute book one 


Mr. 


eshg were they attempted to be put in force (cheers). It was not merely 
ypon the ground of his (Mr. Ayrton’s) opposition to such laws, or to Church- 
-ates and such like questions, that he asked the support of the Jewish electors, 
put upon the advocacy of great principles capable of universal application, 
py the adoption of which alone they can hope to sweep away, not one, but 
every law which operated unjustly to every religious body (cheers). It 
was by the recognition of the rights of man in their broadest sense—because 
men are born in this kingdom, owe allegiance to the crown, discharge their 
juty in every political relation, contribute to the support of the goverment 
‘; their purses and their persons—that, therefore, they had an absolute 
‘ndefeasible right to enter into any political situation whatever (cheers). 

Mr. G. Thompson, M.P., who was received with loud cheers, in the course 
of a long and eloquent speech, observed that his honourable friend Mr. 
Ayrton having gone into the historical, he (Mr. Thompson) would go into 
the practical part of the question, with reference to the political condition 
of the Jews, as injured and proscribed persons. He had listened to every 
debate in the House of Commons, with reference to the claims of his Hebrew 
fellow-subjects to all the honours, emoluments, and distinctions of office, 
which at present were exclusively monopolised by persons of one particular 
ith. The chief argument used against those claims was, that inasmuch 
ag this was a Christian empire, that we should have a Christian legislature ; 
that by the admission of Jews, that legislature would be unchristianised in 
character, although it might not be in its operations. That objection was, 


however, a begging of the whole question, for in fact this was not a Chris- | 


tian empire. The Queen’s dominions were not comprised within the little 


islands of Great Britain and Ireland. The people of those countries were | between them upon any vital point, but his feelings towards the Jews were 


j those of veneration for their antiquity ; 


but integral parts of a very large family, all looking up to her Majesty as 
chief magistrate ; all equally liable to bear the penalties annexed to the 
transgression of the laws, and all contributing to the support of the govern- 


ment. Looking, then, at our fellow-subjects in their entirety, as they were | 


scattered over the face of the earth, it was clearly not true to describe this 
Christian empire. 


shores of the vast Pacific. ‘Travelling westward, they were to be found 
among the Jallops and Mandingoes of Western Africa, the negroes of the 
- Gold Coast ; amongst the Kroomen—those amphibious animals, who lived 


half their time on land and half at sea—among. the Parsees, or Fire 
Worshippers of Bombay ; among the Hindoos, scattered over the whole of 


the Peninsular of India, from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas ; among the 
Mahomedans who dwell between the Indus and the Ganges; the Buddhists; 
the New Zealand and Australian aborigines, and the aborigines of other parts 


of the world—these were all our fellow-subjects. So numerous were they, that | 


if each man among them were to take up a handful of dust and cast it upon 
the Christian subjects of Her Majesty, they would all be buried and be seen 
no more. What was the House of Commons established for? He (Mr. 


Thompson) had never been able to discover that that assembly had any — 


functions to perform which rendered it necessary that its members should all 
be of one faith, Among them were to be found the Pusevite and the Evan- 
gelical, the Roman Catholic, Swedenborgian, Methodist, and Congregationalist. 
Here were Trinitarians and Nothingarians. Here was every shade of religious 


_ belief, between the Roman Catholic, acknowledging the leadership of the | 


Pope, and the intractable Nonconformist, submitting to the temporal leader- 
ship of Nobody. What had they todo? Much of their time was spent in 
discussions about railroads. Was it very necessary that aman should bea 
true believer in the Athanasian creed, or a sincere subscriber to the thirty- 
nine articles, in order to enable him to decide in what direction a railway 
. should go, and what amount of compensation should be given to the land- 
owners. Here were long debates upon turnpike trusts and matters of natioual 
finance. Were Christians the only people in the world able to talk about 
finance ? (laughter). Why should not a man who was an oracle on the 
Royal Exchange be eligible to sit in the House of Commons in order to com- 
plete the collective wisdom of the nation? Was it because they knew too 

much ? Was it because the men with very seductive rent rolls, but very 
unpleasant encumbrances upon them, did not wish the Jews to be in 
Parliament? But it was contended that we had a national faith, anda 
national church to maintain that national faith, and a hierarchy and clergy to 


maintain that national faith. Those were just the very things we should not || 


have. What did all the noise about the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill originate 
in? A desire on the part of the existing hierarchy of the national church to 
monopolise along with its wealth all the dignities of hierarchs. No man 
ought to be excluded from the House of Commons on account of his religious 
faith. He (Mr. Thompson) had never heard a single argument that could 
weigh a feather against the plain, undeniable right of all Her Majesty's 


subjects to be represented by men of their own religious faith in the House 
of Commons. Theological discussions in the House of Commons were of all | 


others the most disgusting ; the best haters in the world were to be found in 
that assembly. ‘Would there be any impediment to the efficient performance 
of the business of the nation by the introduction of Mr. Rothschild? None 
at all. Would the Christian character of that House be affected? Certainly 
not. Nothing could make that House Christian if the elements of which it is 


composed were not really Christian, and the introduction of two or twenty 


ews into that House would not unchristianise it, for if the nation were not 
unchristianised by having within its borders a hundred million of Hindoos, 
15,000,000 of the followers of Mahomet, some millions of Buddhists, mingled 
with Parsees, and all other sects known in the Eastern world —if the nation 
Were not unchristianised by the presence of 150,000,000 of heathens and 
Mahommedans, as compared with 28,000,000 of Christians, how could the 
House of Commons be unchristianised by the introduction of half a dozen 
brews, amongst 656 members. The Jew owed his exclusion from that 
House solely to the existence of an established church in this country. He 
Mr. Thompson) would say to his Jewish fellow-subjects, Exert yourselves. 
In the language of your own Isaiah, “Cry aloud ; spare not; lift up your 
Voice as atrumpet; until they shall refrain from putting forth the finger of 
Scorn, and binding heavy burdens upon you.” If Christians at large desired 
admission of Jews to Parliament, it must be over the ruins of an ecclesi- 
astical oligarchy in this country—the ruins of an established church. There 
Was no prospect of levelling religious distinctions until that establishment 
Was levelled. No injury would be inflicted upon the Episcopalians in England, 
the Presbyterians in Scotland, or the Roman Catholics in the colonies, by 
Elving to all Her Majesty's subjects absolute religious equality. For himself 
he (Mr. Thompson) felt that he had been faitlful te the interests of all his 


) Our fellow-subjects were not those merely who were | 
inthe British isles, they were found across the Atlantic, from the mouth of | 
the Great St. Lawrence up to the borders of Lake Superior, and even to the 
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was with the Jews, and they wou 


fellow-subjects in Parliament. th respect to the Jews’ Bill he had feit 
it his duty to administer a rebuke to Lord John Ressell for his want of 
energy and real zeal in the cause of our Hebrew féllow-subjects ; but he (Mr. 
Thompson) was met with groans from all sides of the House. With the 
exception of a temporary absence from this country, when the Bill was , 
brought in a third time in the House of Commons, he had been af attentive | 
listener to everything said, and had been in every division that had taken 
place there on the Jews’ Bill, Most willingly and joyfully did he vote in 1848 
for the Bill brought in that year, and as cheerfully for that the year after. 
He had gone out in every division upon those matters, whether in reference 
to Baron Rothschild or the intrepid David Solomons, who was not disgraced 
or degraded by the recent decision, but stood upon a noble eminence, and 


| would be remembered, not only by his brethren of the present generation, but 
| by his brethren in the faith for all future generations for the noble stand 
| he had made; for doing that which it was necessary should be done— 


bringing the matter to a crisis, and compelling a decision in one of 


| the highest tribunals in the land. He (Mr. Thompson) trusted that the 


worthy Alderman would not faint or relax in his exertions, until he should 
have recorded for the information of the poorest generation and posterity, 
the judgment of the very highest tribunal in the land (cheers). If any con- 
stituency in the three kingdoms should have in Parliament two representa- 
tives, whose views were enlightened and liberal upon the great question of 
the admissibility of the Jews to Parliament, it certainly was the Tower 
Hamlets, containing as it did a larger pumber of gentlemen of the Hebrew 

ersuasion, than all the other parts of the island put together. He (Mr. 

hompson) ventured to remark in the House of Commons, that he was 
Opes of being the representative of many of God's ancient people, the Jews; 

is statement was met by the laughter of that assembly, but he stood there 
to repeat his words (cheers). He regretted that there should be a difference 


titude for their having been the 
depositories of divine truth ; admiration for having maintained amidst the 
idolatrous nations of the earth, the sublime idea of the unity of God; and 


inasmuch as we had grown out of them, we should be ungrateful beings if 


we despised the stock from whence we sprung, or were unmindful that He — 


‘whom we venerate belonged to a people whom himself and Mr. Ayrton 


sought to redeem from the last chain of their thraldom (loud cheers). The — 
Jews had been too patient under their wrongs. They were quite satisfied if 
they could but lie down in green pastures, beside still waters. They had 
been a persecuted people for ages, centuries, and millenniums. That silence 
should not be continued. The spirit of the age and the genius ofthe times 

ia succeed if they made themselves heard. — 


“Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow.” 


‘Himself (Mr. Thompson) and Mr. Ayrton were prepared to act upon princi- 


ple; their enquiry was, what principle lay at the reot of any question? 
Many were governed by expediency ; but that man would render the world 
most service, who enquired what was the principle lying at the bottom of — 
every question. There was a great principle lying at the root of man’s posi- — 

tion as a citizen; that, in all matters purely civil and secular, no man was 
auswerable on account of his religion. He was taxed, he was bound to obe- 


dience to the law; and was willing, as the Jews had always been, to stand 


forward in defence of their native country (cheers). He was therefore | 
entitled to equal civil and religious liberty. But (said Mr. Thompson) 


while I complain of this system of exclusion on behalf of the Jews in the 


first place, I complain of it as a Christian in the second, The act of exclud- 
ing the Jews from Parliament is unchristian and unfraternal. It is not likely 
that we shall convert, while we are proscribing and persecuting each other — 
(hear). Mr. Thompson concluded a long and eloquent speech, of which the 
above is a brief outline, amidst the enthusiastic and prolonged cheers of his 

Mr. Mitchell, editor, etc., of the Jewish Chronicle, then, in an argumenta- 


tive speech, proposed the following resolution :— 


- Resolved,—*“ That this Meeting, having received from Mr. George Thomp- 
son, M.P., an explanation of his votes in the House of Commons, — ques- 
tions affecting the Jewish community, and of the course by which he will be — 
guided in his future parliamentary career—and having heard from Mr. Acton 
Smee Ayrton a declaration of his principles upon the great questions of civil 
and religious liberty—pledges itself to use its utmost influence to secure the 
return of these gentlemen for the borough of the Tower Hamlets, at the 
next general election.” 


Mr. Keyzer having seconded the resolution, it was put, and carried 
‘unanimously. | 
Mr. Ayrton then moved, and Mr. Thompson seconded, a vote of thanks te 
the chairman, which was passed unanimously. : : 
The chairman having returned thanks, the Meeting separated, after having 
given three cheers for Mr. Thompson, and three cheers for Mr. Ayrton, 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chromecle. 

Sir,—Having seen a report in your last week’s paper, from a Mr. 
Guedella, who states that a Jew was treated with disrespect and insult, 
by Mr. Wakley, at an inquest, held at the Workhouse, Grays-ion-lane, 
on the 14th April last, and refers to the Sunday Times, of the 25th of 
April, for report. I having had the summoning and attending to that 
inquest, beg leave to demy in toto that any insult or disrespect was 
offered to that gentleman, Mr. Lyon, of Grays-inn-lane. _ 

I have seen the rest of the jurymen who served on that inquest, as I 
have a list of them by me, who will bear me out, that, far from any 
insult being offered by Mr. Wakley, they considered that Mr. Lyon 
acquiesced in the remark made by Mr. W., that perhaps it would be 
more convenient to name a gentleman of the Christian faith to act as 
foreman. I think the gentleman who sent you that report mast be 
very hard drove, to make use of such a paltry excuse to turn the inter- — 
est of the Jews against Mr. Wakley at the next election ; he alwa 
having voted, in the House of Commons, in favour of the Jews. wh 

I have to apoligise for trespassing so long on ycar time; but as I 
think the trath to be told on all occasions, if you will insert this 
in your next, you will oblige, are 
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full, 


looked for in the different point of view from which they start. | 
Medrash, considering only the temporal sovereignty of Israel, and 
determining the apex of worldly grandeur in the historical succession 


Solomon, and genealogically counts fifteen kings in Israel’s prosperous 


é 


The 


Friday, May 7, 5612—1852. 


*.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 
THE TALMUD AND THE GOSPELS. 
By Dr. Zipser, Chief Rabli of Alba (Stuhlweissenburg), in Hungary. 
(Continued from page 236.) 


The first chapter of Matthew contains the genealogy of Jesus. | 


Verse xvii. we read : ‘‘So all the generations from Abraham to David 
are fourteen generations ; and from David until the carrying away into 
Babylon are fourteen generations; and from the carrying away into 
Babylon unto Jesus are fourteen generations.” How much stress the 
evangelist lays on this number, must become apparent from the fact, 
that in order to carry it through, he omits three kings—viz., Ahaziah, 
Joash, and Amaziah (vide Matt. i. 8, with 1 Chron. iii. 11, 12). Ido 


not know how Christian Divines reconcile this omission, nor how they 


explain the prevalence of the symbolical number, fourteen. But the 
Medrash has a similar enumeration of genealogy from Abraham until 
the Babylonian captivity, and this will serve us as a key in our present 
exposition. ‘‘ This new moon is given unto you” (Exodus xii. 2). As 
the moon completes its revolution in thirty days, so shall the empire of 
Israel have as many kings. 


renews its light, which increases till the fifteenth day, when the moon is 


it was with the national prosperity of Israel. 
Solomon are fifteen generations. 


began, and in the reign of Solomon it had attained the acme of its 
splendour. 


Israel declined, until it set entirely under Zedekiah, whose eyes were 


From Abraham to 


put out (Rabba to Exodus Parasha xvi.; Bechazah to Genesis xxxvii). 

It is a well-known fact, that among almost all nations of antiquity, 
_ the constellations and variations of the phases of the moon were con- 
sidered of great importance in civil and public life, and essentially — 


influenced their manner of thinking and reasoning. What became, 
therefore, more natural, than to compare the rise and decline of national 


prosperity, particularly among the Hebrews, with whom the moon had 


almost become a nwmen cceli, with the increase and wane of the light of 


this planet,—and, in this instance, accident greatly assisted, as usual, | 
_ these mystic calculations and parallels. The revolution of the moon 
round the earth is of a two-fold nature. Her proper course, which 

commences from a fixed star, and back to it, or from one equinoctial 


point to the other, is called the sideral, or the tropical, and is run in 
twenty-seven days and eight hours. Full moon would, therefore, be on 
the fourteenth day. But since the earth simultaneously advances in its 


course, which the moon has to follow, and which she accomplishes in | 


two days and four hours, this produces the synodical period, which gives 
twenty-nine days and twelve hours from one new moon to the other, and 


the lapse of fifteen days for the fullmoon. 


That the Medrash adopts the synodical period, and consequently the 


number fifteen from Abraham to Solomon—the evangelist, however, 


prefers the sideral period fourteen from Abraham to David—must be 


of its kings—borrowing the simile from the full light of the moon’s 
orb—finds it naturally in the peaceable and powerful reign of King 


time, and fifteen from the commencement of the decline of its splendour 
to the final fall of the Jewish empire. What occurred after the 
destruction of the empire has no more interest. 
moon is complete. 

The evangelist (who, in all likelihood, was cognisant of the prevailing 
popular idea), to compare the rise and fall of the national greatness of 
the Jews with the increasing and decreasing light of the moon, was 
necessarily compelled to start from other premises. 


not establish his kingdom ; but whose dominion was to be spiritual, the 
beginning of David-Messianic kingdom, founded on eternal salvation. ) 
He was therefore compelled to give a different genealogy. Abraham 
and David, the prototypes of the Messianic belief, must be taken hold 
of as the principal links which the chain of events in Jewish history 
presents. Solomon’s reign was not to be considered the apex of national 
prosperity, but the commencement of the decline. Likewise could the 
Babylonian captivity not be looked upon as the consummation of the 
parallel, which must continue beyond its duration. As the spiritual 
greatness of Israel commenced with Abraham, and increased, like the 
light of the moon, with the fourteen members, viz., that the true know- 


ledge of God was propagated in and through Israel, until it had attained . 


the highest perfection in King David, but declines again, like the light 
of the moon, under the succeeding kings; so the national greatness of 
the Jews had again, after fourteen generations, arrived at the height of 
perfection in the person of the supposed Messiah, as it did formerly in 
the person of King David. Between this course, the two syzygiac, a 
sideral period could only elapse; and it became, therefore, necessary 
that a new geneal gy of fourteen generations must be seized upon, in 
order to make David a principal link in the chain. Me, 


In the beginning of the month the moon — 


With Abraham Israel’s greatness 


From the sixteenth day to the thirtieth, the light of the moon | 
again gradually decreases, until at last the orb becomes invisible. Thus 


Under the kings, who followed Solomon, the greatness of | 


The | 


The simile of the | 


(For he could not | 
consider Israel's greatness in worldly power, of which his Master was 


entirely deprived, and on which, according to his own words, he would 
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This stratagem has been, moreover, favoured by the | 
of the royal name of “ David” (14+36+4+57 4=14 315) pivi Value 
a circumstance which the evangelist eagerly seized upon (ose we 14, 
Revelation of John), though several links had to be severed hin “ 
chain of the genealogy. The representatives of the new Ni, 
‘CHRISTIAN STATE” should, therefore, rather do homage to 54 . 
than David, and re-arrange the genealogy of the Founder of Ch. i 
tianity according to the Medrash, and in conformity with und ~~ 
historical facts. 


numerical 


(To be continued.) 


WESTERN SYNAGOGUE, ST. ALBAN’S PLACE. 


On Sabbath last “INN the Rev. the 
delivered a discourse in the above synagogue to a ver 
gregation. He took his text fromthe M7150 of the day (Levit, xix. } 2) 
The subject was, “ Holiness, the principal characteristic of our religion » 

In introducing the subject, the Rev. Doctor observed, that as ever 
science had a particular object in view, for the attainment of which 
rules were laid down which referred to the details required in its pyr 
suit, even so in religion there was a leading feature to which all the 
laws and commands of the M7) have reference. Some inquiring mey 
thought this feature to be “the fear of God"; some, “ obedience to 
God”; and some, ‘the love of God.” But in truth, the chief aim and 
object of our holy religion is, like itself, like its Divine Author, “hol. 
ness”; and therefore does.this 1790, in which so many laws are enume. 
rated, so many commandments referring to matters of detail are stated 
commence with YAN Dwi7p * Ye shall be holy.” This was the mission 
of Israel, declared by God himself, previous to the great revelation on 


hief Rabb 


numerous COn- 


Mount Sinai, when he said, wan one “And ye shall 


be unto me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation” (Exod. xix. 6), 
The Rev. Doctor next divided his subject into three parts: 1st, holj. 
ness of thought ; 2nd, holiness of speech; and 3rd, holiness of actions. 
Our thoughts are the first causes of our actions; whatever we do, 
whether it be good or bad, emanates from our mind; it is therefore 
also the first to be governed by us, to be purified, to be kept holy. The 
heart, which in Scriptural language is synonymous with the mind,is _ 
continually alluded to as requiring government, sensual gratifications 


are continually being mentioned as corrupting it, and evil thoughts are 
| continually spoken of as the origin of all sin. 


It is in our power to 
prevent the intrusion of sinful desires into our minds; or if, through 
the frailty of human nature, they enter unbidden, we must treat them 
like unwelcome guests, and not allow them to prolong their stay; but 
on the contrary, introduce good and holy thoughts in their place. Thus 
teaches King Solomon (Prov. iv. 22): 13119 Sop 
Dn Missin “« Above all things guard well thy heart, for out of it are — 
In the second place, speech is the most noble endowment of God: 
it is that which distinguishes man from the brute creation, and elevates 
him in the scale of nature; and, accordingly, we must appreciate this 
noble gift, and keep it holy : our words must be true, and our expres- 
sions become us as a holy nation; untruth, slander, or improper 
words profane it. It must be used in praying to God, and be the 
medium of conveying our holy and pious aspirations to his heavenly 


| throne. It must be employed in praising God for the wonders and 


miracles which he wrought for our forefathers and for us. It must be 
dedicated to him when we thank him, in his holy house, for the con- . 
tinued favours which we receive from him. Thus teaches the royal 


Psalmist (Ps. xxxiv. 13, 14): WW yw 


“ Guard thy tongue against evil, and thy lips from speaking guile.” 
In the third place, our actions must most particularly be in accord 


| ance with our holy mission; they must be the fruits of our holy 


thoughts, and the fulfilment of our true words: whether it be in our 


|| conduct towards God or towards man, our actions must bespeak our 


characteristic feature, “ holiness.” We must always strive to overcome 
the temptations of the world to sin; and if we earnestly persevere 1 
our resolution, the Almighty will assist us. Oyo sy WIPO DW 
mbyndp mondo pepo “If a man,” say out 
sages, “‘ sanctifies himself a little, God increases his sanctification ; if he 
shows his desire to be holy, he will be made so from heaven.” Oar 
actions are examples to our children, more forcible than precepts; and 
we ought to think well of that responsibility whereby their future life 1s 

placed in our power to be made happy or unhappy. In our conduct 


| towards man, holiness must be the leading feature: without distinction 


of creed, we must act justly and uprightly to all. Numerous laws Ae 
the regulation of our social life are laid down in the M11D of this day, 
all tending to make us holy. In our conduct towards God we — | 
holy. His divine laws must be strictly obeyed, his Sabbaths and “ 
days observed; and although, in a pecuniary sense, we might “ ’ 
so doing, we must recollect that God is great and all-sufficient, - cal 
give us enough in the six days of labour. We must bear in min —s 
it is the blessing of God alone which constitutes riches. It is true, = 
holy religion requires much of man; but it also gives much in retu 
it calls for many sacrifices, but it also grants many blessings. : 
says the holy lawgiver : mnx oy “ For thou art 
holy people to the Lord your God” (Deut. xiv. 21). + babe 
The Rev. Doctor remarked, that there were two words wel v0 
to us, and famous in olden times, which did wonders for the presé for 
tion of our holy faith, and formed, at one time, pillars of Ts 
our religion: the one was OWN wITp “the sanctification 


name ;” and the other, own “the profanation of 
For these our forefathers went through fire and water. F . 


” 


_ 
| 
| 
| 

| 


of the first they sacrificed their possessions, their wealth, their lives, and, 
ghat is more, the lives of their children; for the purpose of preventing 
the second, they bore all indignities, all disgrace, with patience and 
resignation. It is our happy lot to live in times when such sacrifices 
gre not required for the ‘purpose of keeping our holy religion. We live 
‘, a country where such religious: zeal need not be displayed; but still 
we can perform the first, by keeping strictly our religion, by our honest 
conduct, by our propriety of speech. We shall thus cause the people 
among whom we live to esteem us more and more, to speak well of us 
and our religion; and thus shall we ‘‘sanctify the name of God:’ on 
the contrary, our misconduct disgraces us, our impropriety of dealing 
brings a stigma upon our nation, and causes our religion to be reviled, 
and the ‘name of God to be profaned.” 
After a very impressive exhortation to the members, to continue 
their support to the Synagogue, both by their frequent attendance and 


iiberal contributions, and an earnest appeal to the Wardens to carry on 


the good work they had commenced, the Rev. Doctor spoke of the 
ghools in connexion with the synagogue, and urged upon the commu- 
nity the necessity of maintaining them by every possible means of sup- 
ort: and concluded a most eloquent discourse, which was listened to 
with the greatest attention, by a most appropriate and heartfelt prayer. 
A general J73’ "9 was then made for the Rev. Doctor by the Wardens 
and congregation. | 
After service, the wardens and committee invited the Rev. Chief 
Rabbi to a dejeuner in the vestry-room, the chair being occupied by 
Mr. B. Woolf, senior warden, supported on the right by the Rev. 
Doctor, and on the left by Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
_.Grace having been said, in a very able manner, by the Rev. M. B. 
Levy, minister of the congregation, the chairman rose, and proposed 
the health of the Rev. Doctor, and remarked upon the eloguent dis- 
course they had heard that day, which must prove beneficial. He only 
regretted that the Rev. Doctor could not visit them more frequently, 
‘as he was certain that nothing could so much tend to elevate the cha- 
racter of the Jewish community, and to foster that brotherly feeling so 
much desired, as the frequent intercourse between them and their Rev. 
Pastor (cheers), whose precepts and example were in every way calcu- 
 jated to instruct and to promote all that was good and commendable 
The Rev. Doctor, in returning thanks, assured the wardens and.com- 


mittee that he felt the same paternal feelings towards the western || 
He | 


synagogues as to those he was more immediately surrounded with. 
regretted exceedingly that the distance prevented his frequenting them 


as often as he wished, but would nevertheless always feel the liveliest 
He was very much pleased with the | 

improved order and decorum during divine service, which showed how | 
attentive the wardens were to their duties; whilst the manner in which 


interest in their welfare (cheers). 


the Rev. Minister officiated fully satisfied him as to the choice the 
congregation had made (applause). 
Sir M. Montefiore, Bart., rose to express his thanks to the wardens 


for inviting him that day to hear the excellent discourse of the esteemed 


Chief Rabbi, whom he was always delighted to hear; and, secondly, for 
the pleasure he experienced in participating at their festive board. 
was happy to say, that his visits to the synagogue were frequent, and 
_ he was very much pleased with the order of service there. He hoped 
the wardens would succeed in every way in upholding the synagogue 
under its improved auspices. He concluded by proposing the health of 
Mr. H. L. Keeling, Junior Warden, returned thanks, and observed, 
that the visits of Sir Moses were duly appreciated by them, for he was 
aman they might be proud of. He was happy their system had been 
approved of by such excellent authcrities, and trusted that the good 


wishes of the Rev. Doctor and Sir Moses would be fully realised ||. 


(cheers). | 


Sir Moses next proposed the health of Mr. Samuel Solomon and the | 


- members of the committee, which was responded to by Mr. A.G. Jones 
and Mr. Solomon in very appropriate speeches. * 
Mr. S. Aarons, Overseer, proposed the health of the Ministers of the 


congregation, testifying to the efficient manner in which they discharged | 


their various duties. —Responded to by the Rev. M. B. Levy, Minister. 


Mr. H. L. Keeling proposed the health of Lady Montefiore and the | 
ladies of the congregation, passing a high eulogium on Lady Montefiore; | 


which was responded to by Sir Moses. | 
The company then adjourned to the afternoon service, highly delighted 
with the proceedings of the day. | 


— 


BIBLICAL CONTRADICTIONS RECONCILED. 
From the Conciliator” of Manasseh Ben Israel.' 


TRANSLATED BY E. H. Linpo, Esq. 
(Concluded from page 238.) 


_ As Maimonides (Yesod Torat) says, Israel did not believe in our legis- 
lator Moses from the miracles he wrought, for belief so founded is 
Ways subject to the idea of necromancy and witchcraft; necessity, 
therefore, led to all the miracles he performed. When it was requisite 
'o frustrate the object of the pursuit of the Egyptians, he divided the 
ed Sea, and then overwhelmed them in its waters. The people wanted 


od, and manna descended. When they were thirsty, he struck the 


rock, and water rushed out in abundance. When Korah and his fac- 
ton rebelled, the earth swallowed them up; and so with all his other 
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na they were only exerted when the necessity of the occasion required 
em. | 
It is thus demonstrated that the magnitude of miracles did not neces- 
sarily depend on the superior degree of prophecy enjoined by their per- 
formance. With this proposition the said author proceeds to say, that 
although some of Moses’ miracles were imitated by other prophets, yet 
he was superior. The dividing of Jordan by Joshua bears no compa- 
rison to the parting of the Red Sea by Moses, that sea being so much — 
deeper and more boisterous than Jordan; for Jacob says, ‘‘ With my 
staff I passed this Jordan’ (Gen. xxxii. 18), independent of the other 
circumstances attending the act of Moses in the Egyptians being drowned, 
while the Israclites passed safely in the midst of it on dry land. Nor 
was Elijah’s abstinence from eating during forty days equal to that of | 
Moses, of whom it says, ‘‘ He neither ate bread nor drank water’ (Exod. 
xxxlv. 28); but of Elijah it says, “‘ And he went by the strength of that 
tood” (1 Kings xix. 7), and does not mention drink, which did not fail 
him. As the angel said, “ Arise and eat” but does not say drink, or it 


| may be said that probably Elijah being old could not pursue his journey, 


He 


| but became weary on the first day, which the Lord seeing, gave him 


that cake (being celestial food sent from heaven) and water from the 
fountain of salvation, so that by eating of that divine food he might con- 
tinue his journey: it therefore says, “that he went by the strength of 
that food,” but does not say that he did not partake of natural food, 
when he met with it elsewhere, at other times. The descent of the 
Divine glory in Solomon’s time was not equal to that in Moses. For 
of the tabernacle it is said, ‘“‘ For the cloud of the Lord was on the taber- 
nacle by day, and fire was in it by night, in the sight of all the house of 


| Israel” (Exod. xl. 38) ; but in Solomon's temple the cloud only is men- 


tioned, and not the fire. The miracle of destroying the forty-two young 
men by Elisha was as nothing compared to the Egyptian darkness and the 


death of their first-born by Moses; and his not staying the sun, nor 


in his time. 


lectively, only performed seventy-four. 


likewise evident that 


reviving the dead, was owing to no necessity existing for such miracles 


‘ 


While admitting that the superiority of Moses consisted in the nature 


| of the miracles he performed, it must be observed, that as prince of all 
| prophets, he alone performed more than all the others together; and 
_ Seripture therefore very properly says, ‘‘ And there arose not a prophet 


since in Israel like unto Moses in all the signs and wonders,” ete. 
Don Isaac Abarbanel, in his ‘‘ Miphalot Elohim,” with his accustomed 


erudition and precision, gives a list of those performed by or for Moses, 


and recapitulates those of the other prophets; by which it is seen that 
Moses not only surpassed all other prophets in the nature, but also in 
the number, of his miracles; he wrought seventy-six, while all the other ~ 
prophets, from Noah down to the destruction of the first temple, col- 
Besides which, Moses excelled in every thing; for he wrought miracles — 
in the elements, in minerals, plants, irrational animals, man, the angels, 
and heavens; and even favour was vouchsafed to him to cause the 


- Divinity to be attracted to him, and he spoke with “the Lord face to 


face ;"’ so that it may well be said, ‘‘ There arose not a prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses, who knew the Lord face to face,”’ signifying his 
enjoying direct communion with the First Cause ‘‘in all the signs and 
wonders which the Lord sent him to do inthe land of Egypt to Pharaoh, | 
and to his servants, and to all his land,” alluding to his performing — 
miracles in the sight of the adverse party, so manifest that they were_ 
obliged to admit them as being of Divine origin; *‘and in all that 


| mighty land,” signifying the opening of the Red Sea; ‘ and in all the’ 


great terror,” the delivery of the law, with such stupendous wonders, 
that Moses was deputed by God to “ shew in the sight of all Israel.” 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—I take the liberty of addressing you, to convey my thanks, 
through your valuable journal, to Mr. Charles Dickens, for the im- 
portant and astounding revelations he has recently made to the public. 
In an article entitled “‘ Old Clothes,” which appeared in the last number | 
of the Household Words, he relates several facts regarding the Jews, of 
which everybody but himself was perfectly ignorant ; consequently, they 

The first curious circumstance which Mr. Dickens’ ingenuity enabled 
him to discover is the following:—‘ Carrying the bag, and crying 
‘Ogh clo,’ seems to be a sort of noviciate or apprenticeship which all 
Hebrews are subjected to.” And again he says, “ Every Jew, milionaire 
as he may become afterwards, seems to begin with the bag.” Now, 
though being myself of the “‘ tribe,”’ and having, therefore, an extensive 
circle of acquaintances therein, I was not aware of this singular fact, 
which, however, can only be attributed to my want of sagacity, a quality 
so prominently displayed on this occasion by Mr. Dickens. 1 shall 
know better for the future; I shall have learned that all my Jewish 
friends are old-clothesmen in disguise; I shall insist on searching their 
pockets for their inseparable companion, “the bag,” which I have no 
doubt I shall find in some hidden receptacle, perhaps in their watch- 
According to the same high autho- 


rity, it is evident that Mendelssohn and 


that the brave Massena became a great general through his having 


bag was 


of considerable assistance to 
marshal’s baton ; and it requires very , ' 
believe that his success was principal’y due to his 

ing franticall inspiring cry of 
~ th and Halevi's sublimest works are solely 


little effort of the imaginatioa to 


| 
} 
| 
known practically the value of a pair of Oreeches OF he 
in fact, it is clear that his experience 10 the manageme at of the | j 
| 


~ 


‘buted to their having studied music while discussing the 
esi Bi old = or an pe pair of Bluchers, and to their having 
bably set “ Ogh clo”’ to music, which tune may afterwards have 
become the motif of some of their finest pieces. The eminent French 
lawyer, M. Cremieux, rose to be a minister entirely through his having 
made an exact estimate of the value of ‘ viewx habits” in France; while, 
‘n our country, the father of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. I. Disraeli, Ricardo the financier, Sir Francis Palgrave, Poole the 
dramatic author, Braham the singer, Hart the painter, the Rothschilds, 
Sir Moses Montefiore, Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, and a host of other 
persons of note, have risen to eminent positions solely from their having 
heen old-clothesmen in their youth. I wonder in what part of the myste- 
rious bag lay the talisman which must have taught medicine, astronomy, 
mathematics, history, philology, etc., to scores of Jewish professors, 
who are now lecturing to crowded Christian audiences in many colleges 
and universities in England, as well asin Germany, Holland, France, ete. 
Mr. Dickens gives us also the valuable information, that most or all 
the fortunes amongst the Jews are made by dealing in ‘‘ Ogh clo.” 
After this who would not be an old-clothesman ? | 
I shrewdly suspect that this latter piece of news will induce a great 
many of his Christian friends to adopt so lucrative a profession. But 
what a pity that the secret of this philosopher’s stone should have been 
disclosed to all the world. | | 
Another fact that was entirely new to me, is the peculiar dialect which 
the Jews speak, or are supposed to speak by the said author. What 
will he next assert of the Jews ? After this I am prepared for any- 
But in return for the knowledge that Mr. Dickens was kind enough 
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there only INK “ one in ey city, and 

two in every family,” as it was only written specially for y.; ' 

lation among his friends, and were not to be sold. ae Apres Citey. 
But, Sir, I am happy to state, that we have late] Rae: 

as.to see and peruse an American publication, in the pon fortunate 

called ** Challenge Accepted,” which removes that great difficy| 

I can assure the public that it is worthy of perusal, And be jt Lh 


| bered that the work is not a fictitious one; for the auth m- 


able to read the English language, not only for the pur 


to impart, in the said article, to the public in general, and to the Jews | 


in particular, I take the liberty of giving him some information, which 
he seems very desirous of acquiring. To use his own expression, ‘‘ he 


is perplexed, confused, bothered,” because he does not know why the | 


Jews should everywhere be dealers in left-off clothing. It is strange | 


: that the sagacity which before made him discover what nobody else 


knew, should now have deserted him to the point of his not seeing what 
everybody else does see. The reason why some of the lowest order 
among the Jews (perhaps the fiftieth part, or so, of them) are dealers in 
old garments, seems to me obvious, and can be explained in a few 


words. There was a time when Mr. Dickens’ ancestors did their best. 
' to grind down, oppress, and vilify ‘‘the tribe.’ Among the many 
means they adopted to accomplish so praise-worthy and Christian-like. 
an object, was that of forbidding them the practice of any liberal art or 
profession, and even the dealing in anything but the lowest order of com- 


modities, among which stood prominent “ old clothes.” For ages the 


Jews were not allowed, in many parts of Europe, to follow any more | 


ennobling pursuits ; and though this state of things is now, thanks to 
Divine Providence, among the things that were, still the space of a few 


generations is scarcely sufficient to eradicate entirely the habits of cen- 


turies. No wonder, then, that some few of the lowest class of Jews 
still continue to follow the principal trade their ancestors once were 


. Before I conclude these few remarks, Mr. Editor, I must observe, that 


it clearly seems to me that Mr. Dickens’ early impressions—or, as he 


calls them, “ first recollections of his childhood” — must have left terribly 


deep furrows in his mind, and that, in fact, he is haunted by the spectre 
of the “ dreadful old man, with a long, tangled, reddish-grey beard ;” so 
that he sees in every beard a Jew, and in every Jew an old-clothesman, 


even in countries where no such thing as the ‘‘ Ogh clo” trade exists. Or 


can it be that the great philosopher has been hoaxed, that his credulity 


has been imposed upon—while he was, perhaps, lying under the ex-— 


hilirating influence of champagne—by some old-clothesman in flesh and 
blood, possibly the only one of the ‘‘¢ribe”” he has ever known or con- 
versed with in his life, and that he has been writing on the authority of 
“our own correspondent’? | | 

Be it as it may, “genius” has great privileges; it may take upa 
rancid but jocose idea, dress it up into a pleasant dish, stuff it with any 
amount of false statements and baneful insinuations, spice it with some 
wit, and make the people swallow it. It will make the paper “ sell,” 


justice, any charity, any patriotism, any true philosophy, I leave you, 
Sir, and your readers to judge. I had thought that a public writer— 
even he who sets himself up as a public instructor—was bound by the 
rule common to ordinary men, of respecting the truth and shunning 
falsehood. I had thought that even a philosopher was nv longer 
obliged, in the present age, to pander to the prejudices of the vulgar to 
acquire popularity. But what a grievous mistake. Mr, Charles Dickens 
has been kind enough practically to undeceive me, and many others who 
thought with me. | 

I trust, Mr, Editor, that you will kindly afford me the only means in 
my power of expressing my gratitude to the “ public instructor,” and 
oblige, -- | Yours, etc. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—Many of your numerous readers are undoubtedly in possession 


and many will be amused; but whether in so noble a feat there is any | 


of the ANN pirm—the WAD—etc., which are sufficient to be | 


made use of in argumentation when attacked by non-Israelites respect- 
ing our belief, and our interpretation of the Bible; but, unfortunately, 
there are very few indeed who are able to read these little books, and 
far less are those in number who understand them, because written in 


the Hebrew. And although, as I am informed, the first has been 
translated, by an 


| object of love, an object of terror and jealousy. 


independent gentleman, into the vernacular, yet is |} . 


Newman), who is well known to the public and the literary ee, 
been in reality called upon by non-Israelites to answer certain gy » had 
to be put to him, which “ challenge’ he “ accepted.” — 
them verbally, and they now appear in print, — 


This work should, therefore, be in the hands of every Jew whois 
is 


pose of a read 


reply to his non-Hebrew antagonists, nor for confuting the soul-hunting 


fanatics, nor for frustrating the arguments of hypocritical ba ised 
Jews,—but for the purpose of showing well-meaning Christians «h 
we interpret the Scriptures rightly. To say more would be sti 
gation; but it would be well to read the Rev. Dr. Raphall’s ta 
attached to the work in question. 


Hoping you will. pardon my long epistle, as works of that nature 
should certainly be recommended by and to every one, | 


I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
Manchester, April 27th, 5612—1852. M.HLS 


ON THE PRESSING NECESSITY WHICH NOW EXISTS FOR THE Jews 
THEMSELVES TO AGITATE THE SUBJECT OF THEIR OWN Pottr] 


CAL 
EMANCIPATION. 


“The day is short, and the labour is much, and the labourers are slothful 


|| though the reward is great, and the master of the house presseth for despatch,” 


—Vide Ethics of the Fathers. | 
: To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. — 

Sir,—Snrely it is time for us to rouse from our torpidity, when a 
preat question of political right is in abeyance. For we should remem. 
ber, that every effort to destroy prejudice, whether affecting ourselves 
or our brethren of other creeds, must tend to our moral elevation as q 
people, and give a help to the great principles of humanity. Let us, 
then, therefore, be up and: doing, and use our own energies to agitate 
the importance of our own political redemption. We must unite for _ 
this noble purpose. We must call a large aggregate meeting, tobe 
held at such a place as Exeter-Hall.1 We must give unmistakeable 
signs of vitality, and let our united voices plead the justice of our claims, 
The best minds of England will sympathise with us, and will use as one 
of the watchwords at the hustings,—‘* That as men are equal before God, 


no one ought to be excluded from the rights of citizenship, who participates 


in the duties of denizens of the soil.” 
_ If we are ourselves in earnest, our cause must prosper; and we shall 
not only have the benefit of receiving a reward for these efforts, but we 


shall have the consolation of knowing that, in benefiting our own social 


position, we shall communicate an electric influence to our brethren in 
other lands; and civilisation will progress, guided by the god-like prin- 


ciples of justice and’ benevolence: and the world will then indeed pre- 


sent, for the first time in its history, the sublime spectacle of a commu | 
nity of men feeling the sentiment of human brotherhood, without 


‘narrowing their sympathies by any sectarian associations. 


_ Let us, then, unite, and be up and doing; for “ though the day is 


short, and the labour is much,” the reward is certain: whilst, by so 


doing, we shall effectually co-operate with Baron Lionel de Rothschild 

and Alderman Salomons in defence of a great principle. | 

I am, etc., 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. — 


Sir,—I take the liberty of informing you, that on Friday last 4 
public meeting was held at King’s College, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the chair, for the purpose of awarding prizes to those pupils 
who had distinguished themselves in their respective classes; among 
whom Morris Davis, an Israelite, son of J. Davis, Esq., Cheltenham, 
was particularly noticed, by the different professors of surgery and 
medicine, for having, by great application, obtained the first prize m 
surgery and medicine, and likewise certificates of honour from ye 
branches. He was highly eulogised by the chairman for his zeal an 
industry in the duties of his profession. 

Trusting the above may be deemed worthy of a corner in your 
periodical, = T remain, Sir, yours most respectfully, 

39, Mansell-street, May 4th, 1852. H. SAMUEL. 


| 14, Devonshire-place, Brighton, May 2nd, 1852. 


JEWISH EMANCIPATION. 
THE APPROACHING GENERAL ELECTION. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—The opinion, that the majority of the people have ae conpers 
in political disquisitions, is at once insulting and injurious. | spel * 
ing to the nation, as it insinuates that they are either ste P 
unworthy of interfering ; and it is injurious to the governmen a 
whole community, as it renders that power, which ought to % ° 
Every human being, poor or rich, is equal in the eyes of hi 
a sovereign of a kingdom, or a president of a republic, omy 


It should be a place where some thousands could be collected together 


: 
j 
— 
| 
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the will of a people, The government of a country is supposed to 
represent the feelings of the majority of the people, or rather of those 
‘ndividuals to whom have been accorded the right of the elective 
franchise. The latter should represent those to whom the right is 
unjustly denied; and, finally, every adult capable of forming a judgment 
of what is most conducive to the benefit of himself and his fellow-crea- 
tures, should bestir himself on these septennial opportunities, and be 
‘nstrumental in the attainment of so great a desideratum. 

Since my last communication, I have received a note, a copy of 
which I subjoin. 

Sir,—Having, in the Jewish Chronicle of this day, read a complaint of an 


insult given to the Jewish community by refusing a gentleman of the Jewish 
persuasion being sworn foreman of a coroner's inquest, I beg to inform you, 


that a few weeks back I was called upon to attend an inquest held at the Hall 


Arms, Old Church-street, Paddington-green, when I was called upon by the 
entlemen forming that jury to be their foreman; but, by the request of 
Mr. Wakley, another gentleman took my place, which caused a look of sur- 
prize among my friends, I am well known among Jews and Gentiles, for 
upwards of twenty years, as a man of character. 


Allow me to remain, your humble servant, 
No. 7, Old Church-street, Paddington-green. Louis Kyezor, 
To M.Gvepa.ra, Esq. An Israelite. 

Mr. Wakley has assigned no motive for such conduct. Baron Martin, 
in his elaborate judgment on the case of “ Miller v. Salomons,” noted 
that the Jews were resident in England before the Conquest, and then 
took oaths; and said, that an instance was cited from Welkins’ Saxon 
Laws, of a writ being issued to summon sev legales homines, et sex legales 
Judzos, to make a jury. It is almost needless for me to point out to 
your readers that the oath of a foreman is the same as that of a juror. 
There is a singular vigour of mind,-as well as body, in men who have 
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them that trust which, perhaps, he could not usefully preserve. 


been placed out of the reach of luxury and corruption by their poor or | 


‘ obscure condition ; and when this vigour of mind has been improved by 
a competent education and subsequent opportunities of experience and 
observation, it has led to very high degrees of mental excellence, I 
observe our co-religionists, electors of the Tower Hamlets, meet at 
Sussex Hall on Tuesday next. Let there be a meeting, or meetings, of 
the Jewish electors of the City of London, and another of those of 
Finsbury. 
gious liberty. 
instance, and only in favour of those who are friendly to our cause, and 
who will fight our battle on the boards on which it has hitherto been 
forbidden for a Jew to tread. | 

I only wish to impress on my co-religionists the paramount necessity 
of such a course of action. Had they been with me in the peers’ gal- 


lery of the House of Commons, on Friday last, and looked down and. 


seen a man of Alderman Salomons’ mind, a man to whom they are 
already indebted for his unceasing labours, and the fortune he has spent 
in thew cause; I say, had they seen him sitting below amongst the 
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ALDERMAN SaLomons AND THE RepresewrATion oF Green- 
wicH.—A large meeting of the electors of Greenwich was held on 
Monday evening, at the Lecture Hall of the town, for the purpose of 
having an explanation from Mr. Alderman Salomons, as to the course he 
intends pursuing with respect to the representation of that borough. 
Mr. Dowson in the chair. The hon, member having briefly explained 
the import of the judgment of the Court of the Exch , said he was 
there to fulfil his promise. He would abide by what they decided. 
The question would have to be decided by the péople, and he would 
tell them, the electors of Greenwich, that they were as responsible for 
carrying on the great constitutional principle which they had embarked 
in, as he himself. He had reason to complain of the manver in which 
Lord John Russell had treated the matter; but, at present, he would 
make no appeal to the House of Commons, nor would he to the de- 
cision of the Court of Exchequer, although he had the option of doing 
so. It would only create greater delay and waste of property ; and he 
put it, whether he had not better rely upon the feelings of such con- 
Stituencies as Greenwich for a settlement of the question, than upon 
any quirks or quibbles of a court of law? They would shortly have a 
new Parliament ; and, if it should be their pleasure to return him again 
as their member, he would take his seat, and act a legal part in their 
first proceeding : he would vote on the appointment of the speaker, for 
no oath would be required of him before he did so, and thus he would 
show the anomalous and abominable position of the law. The question 
of the oath would then have to come before the House, and if they 
then should refuse to pass an act to admit him to the privilege of the 
Legislature, he would summon a meeting of the electors, and return 
At the 
conclusion of the hon. gentleman’s address, a vote of confidence was 
proposed, seconded, and carried, but few hands having been held up 

‘Manciester.—On Sunday last, Manchester was honoured with a 
visit by our worthy and respected Chief Rabbi, who was accompamied 
by Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. I believe this honour may be traced to — 
the knowledge of the fact ascertained by the Rev. Dr. Adler, that the 


) ft || late election of the kev. Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, as our local Rabbi, was 
We have one common cause to fight, that of civil and reli- 


We have the elective right, let us exercise it in every 


the spontaneous act of the Jewish community of this town. On Sunday, 
the officers and committee of the congregation had an interview with 
the Rev. Chief Rabbi at his hotel, and had a long conference. On_> 
Monday, a most interesting meeting of the whole committee took place, 


| D. Hesse, Esq., presiding warden, in the chair, when, after the arrange- 


ment of a few preliminaries, the two rev. gentlemen were introduced. _ 
The conference was attended by the happiest results, and ended in the 

acknowledgment of the Rev. Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, as local Rabbi, by 
the Rev. the Chief Rabbi. ‘The result is a happy and important termi- 


| nation to the labours of this large and important community, giving 


proscribed, instead of where he is entitled to be, amongst his brother- | 


members, their blood would have boiled, and they would no longer 
have borne the charge of apathy. 


I therefore request that such of my brethren (I trust, all) who read | 


_ this appeal, will communicate its purport to those whose reach it may 
be beyond; and that they will immediately address me by letter, so as 


to lead to the organisation of Jewish committees in Finsbury, the City, | 


Tower Hamlets, Westminster, county of Middlesex, county of Kent, 


etc. Let us at least wield the power we have. I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant, Moses GuEDALLA. 
6, Colebrooke Terrace, Islington, 3rd May, 1852. | 


HamBro’ Synacccue, On Sabbath last, 


the Rev. H. Hélzel delivered a lecture in the above synagogue during» 


the morning service. The subject was, hypocrisy and its dangerous 
consequences; and he took his text from the Oth mIwWY of the PD of 
the day. The lecture was well digested, and gave great satisfaction. 


Want of space, however, compels to defer any extract from the lecture | 


till our next number. | 
‘SEASONABLE BENEVOLENCE.—We are pleased to hear that Miss 


E.E. Micholls has during the week distributed her annual gift of | 


grocery and rice to 100 poor families. 


We are requested by the treasurer of the Jews’ Free School to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a donation of £2 from Mr. A. Blum, of Brighton, 
being an amount forwarded anonymously to that gentleman, and which 
he has appropriated for the benefit of the school. | | 


Tue First Fruits oF ALDERMAN Satomons’ Nosie STAND 


TO ACT IN THE House oF Commons.—AHouse of Lords, May dth.—_ 


Lord Lyndhurst drew attention to the oath of abjuration required of 
~ elected members of the House of Commons; and after referring to the 
case of Mr. Alderman Salomons, and the disabilities which the recent 
Judgment of the Court of Exchequer imposed upon that gentleman, laid 
upon the table a bill to repeal all the penalties, except the pecuniary 
ones, in such cases. 
_Lord Campbell expressed his satisfaction at the measure,- and hoped 
his noble friend would go further, aud support the admission of Jews to 
arliament. 
The Earl of Derby did not intend to oppose the bill, and stated that 
- Salomons had applied to him for an act of indemnity, the introduc- 


tion of which had been deferred until the ease had been definitively — 


Settled by a court of law. , 
The Marquis of Lansdowne was astonished that the penalties 
question were still on the statute books. | ~ 
After a few remarks from the Earl of Wicklow, in favour of a 


for altering the eaths te he taken by members of Parliament, the 
was read a first time. | 


in 
bill 
bill 


increased vigour to the flourishing institutions of the town. The Rev. 
Dr. Adler, accompanied by his distinguished friend Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, left by the express train for London (after attending morning — 
service in the synagogue) on Tuesday last.—F'rom our Correspondent. 
HANoOVER-SQUARE Rooms.—Last night, Mr. Aguilar gave his 
annual concert in the above rooms. The programme was divided into 
two parts. The first part opened with the overture, ‘‘ Men of Prome- 
theus,” executed admirably by the orchestra. Mr. Aguilar played his 
own composition, ‘‘ Allegro Maestoso.” This piece proves the com- 
poser to be fully master of his subject, and is written with great ability — 
and taste. The overture, “ Alphaus,” is conceived in a masterly style; 
the music is pleasant; the alternate swelling and subduing of its tones 
carry the audience along with it. A solo on a theme from “ Fra 
Diavolo,” proved Mr. Aguilar highly proficient in handling lighter 
compositions on his favourite instrument. [lis performance on the 
piano was highly finished, and his execution first-rate. Mr. Sivori, on 
the violin, earned well-merited applause. Herr Formes, with his rich 
voice, gave several German songs, and was encored. Madame Clara — 
Novello sang with her usual precision, and the audience was not sparing 
in according to her a hearty applause. Madlle. Jetty de Treffz 
and Herr Reichart maintained, in their brilliant execution, their high 
reputation. ‘The first-named, by her fairy-like appearance, and her 
sweet voice, enchanted her hearers: she was encored in her ‘ Styrian 
National Lied.’’ We observed, with pleasure, that the German language 
-occupied a prominent part in the performance of last night's concert ; and 
the audience appreciated its adaptation to music. The orchestra, which 
consisted of first-rate artists, added to the completeness of the evening's 
entertainment. The audience was highly respectable and numerous, 
and accorded Mr. Aguilar the full award of their appreciation of his 
rare talent as a composer and artist. 
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Solution of the Scriptural Enigma of the 23rd 
9 SAMUEL XI. 3, and XXIII, 34. | 
By referring-as above, it will be found that Ahithophel was the 


grandfather of Bathsheba. : 


On reference to a ballot, Master Benjamin Franks, No. 30, Mid- 
dlesex-street, Aldgate, became entitled to the prize, ‘‘ Moral and Religious 
Tales,” the gift of A. Abrahams, Esq., of Liverpool. 

A prize, the Rev. B. H. Ascher’s “ Initiation of Youth,” 
to Master N. Moss, 


is awarded 


written reply; and it can be had on application to Mr. Godfrey Levi, 
26, London-road, Liverpool, our agent in that city. ae 

We shall next week resume the Scriptural Enigmas. 

Rejected—H. Joseph, address and age omitted. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received—Devotional Exercises for the Use of Jewish Women, on Public and 
Domestic Occasions. Translated from the German of Dr. Wolfgang Wessely 
by Miriam Wertheimer. 7 

F. B. H.—The translation does you much credit, but the article is not suited to our 
columns. Will our talented youthful correspondent try his hand on an Essay , 
We shall be happy to insert it in our columns. We are certain he can, if he 
will. 


Seeker must forward his name and address, ‘2 con fidence. 


Western Synagogue Chambers, 
St. Alban’s Place, St. James's. 
THE REV. M. B. LEVY, 
| MINISTER OF THE ABOVE SYNAGOGUE, 
i aan to his co-religionists residing at the Western part of the Metropolis, 


that he is about opening an EvENING CLAss, for the Instruction of Youth in the . 


Hesrew Language and its sublime literature, 


Persons desirous of affording their sons a grammatical knowledge of the Sacred 


Scriptures, and willing to send them to the above Class, are solicited to do so forthwith, — 


as only a limited number of Pupils will be received. | : 
Terms Moprerate. Hours of attendance, and other necessary information, may be 
known, on application to the Rev. M. B. Levy, addressed as above, 


Just published, price, in pamphlet form, 2s. 6d.; bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Devotional Exercises for the use of Jewish Women 
eon Public and Domestic Occasions. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Wolfgang Wessely, by . 

| MIRIAM WERTHEIMER, 
_ Richard Mattheson, Birmingham; sold by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 

The work may also be had of Mr. M. Bennaton, 13, John-street, Minories, 
London; Mr. M. H. Simonson, York-street, Manchester ; 
London Road; Liverpool. | 


TN the Glasgow Congregation, a person to fill the Situation of omw, jn, and 
| Hebrew Teacher. Salary £75 per annum, with the privilege of giving Private 
Applications to be made to the President, Mr. 8. P. Cohen, 121, Buchanan-street, 
Glasgow. | 


HENRY ABRAHAM™S, 
Printer and Publisher, 
EGS respectfully to inform his Friends and the Public generally, that he 
removed to 35, St. Mary-Axe, next to the Baths. 3 
. Hebrew Publications of every description lower than 
_ Orders for exportation on the shortest notice. 


has 


any other house. 


Young Lady, 


T\ROM Hamburelh, who can give the most satisfactory references, is desirous of 
| obtaining an Engagement in a Family as Resident Governess, where her ser- | 


vices would be required to instruct in German, Music, etc. Apply at 1, Alfred-place, 
Bedford-square. | 


| 


Wanted, | 

Y a large Tailoring and Ready-Made Clothing Firm, several ‘first-rate Salesmen 

in the Ready-Made Department. A Liberal Salary will be given. Apply, in 

the first instance, by letter, addressed A. B., Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Hounds- 
ditch, stating last situation. : | 


As Woung Lady’s Maid, 
Y arespectable Young Jewess, a native of Germany, who well understands 
Dressmaking and Hairdressing. Address, prepaid, A. B., No. 5, Store-street, 
Bedford-square. | | 


Fire in Swan-street, Minories. 
FP\HE sympathy of the Public is earnestly solicited to a most distressimp,case, Isaac 
Myers, a Tradesman of good repute, beinga Cap Maker, residing at 14, Swan-street, 


Minories, with his. Wife and Three Children, have been reduced to great poverty by a Fire | 


having accidentally taken place in their apartments on Thursday evening, the 16th inst. 
Every article they possessed was destroyed, the whole family being left in a state of 
nudity, even to the clothing of the infant, with which the mother was but lately confined. 
To assist in alleviating, as far as possible, this unfortunate and distressing case, donations 
of Clothing and Money will be thankfully received by— 
Mr, Jamison, 51, Mansell-street, Goodman’s Fields; 
Miss Solomon, Library, 14, Swan-street, Minories ; 
Mr. I. Vallentine, 132, Houndsditch 5 
And at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, 
The following Donations, received since last advertisement, are thankfully acknowledged: 
Mrs. M, Hyam, 5s.; Miss S. Hyam, 5s.; D. P., Mr. and Mrs, L. Hyam, 103.5 
Friends at Falmouth, 4s,; Mr.and Mrs, Alexander, Hatton Garden, 103.3; Mr. and Mrs. 
S.J. Manning, Sylvan Grove, Old Kent Road, 20s.; Mrs. K. Solomons, Penzance, 2s, 6d. 


To be Let, 


SUITE of Apartments, unfurnished. Apply at No. 8, Magdalen-row, Great 
Prescott-street, Goodman’s Fields. 


An Out-door Apprentice 
ANTED, to the Lithographic Drawing and Writing, at L. Lee’s Lithographin 
Office, 498, New Oxford-street. | 


A Premium required. 


of No. 50, Paradise-street, Liverpool, for the best | 


and Mr. Godfrey Levi, 
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London Hospital Anniversary Fes 
Apri 297TH, 1852, 
The Treasurer, Joun Davis, Esq., announced the following Contributio 


By Henry Ford Barclay, 


H.R.H.the Dukeof Cambridge, William Cotto 
President - - -£29 0 President - % 
H.R.H,. the Duchess of Glocester 10 0 0) John French, Esq. 
The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop | Ditto, for Samaritan 
of Chester - - - 10 0 John Davis, Esq., Treasur 
Collection inthe Chapel 10 12 11) 
Pieschell, Esq, - 0 308 
Mrs. Hanmer - - a 5 5 0, By Simeon O im. BF 12 
Found in the Hospital Poor's of behalf of 
Boxes - 4 9 3) Hebrew Trust Fund . Nation, 
Miss Anne Luke, per James | Messrs. N. M. Rothschild ahd 86 10 
Luke, Esq. - 3110 0| Sons 
R. B. Luke, Esq., per ditto - 3110 0|S.H.Elis,Esq.- 
The Workmen in the emplov of Denis M. Samucl Esq. - ¥ ore 
Tebbutt and Co., Alfred Davis, Esq. 
imehouse §& 2 6} Messrs. R. Raphael a 
J. G. Cattley, Esq. - 35110 Jonas Detries, ere 
Heury Johnson, Esq. - - 31 10 Sampson Lucas, Esq, - 
Messrs, Bishop and Sons - 31 10 0|Samuel Moses, Esq. - 
By David Ward Chapman, Esq., Steward. | Joseph Sebag, Esq. - : : : 
Charles Phelps, Esq. - 3110 018. J. Joseph, Esq, : 
Samuel Gurney, Esq. - - 31.10 Lewis Jacobs, Esq, 
David Barclay Chapman, Esq. 3110 01|§. L. De Symons, 
Samuel Gurney, Esq, 31 10 0} Nethaneel, Lindo, 
Henry Edmund Gurney, Esq.- 31 10 01 Z, A. Jessell, Esq, - 
David Ward Chapman, Esq., | Jacob Lyons, Esq, - in : 
Steward - - 8.9 Lionel Lucas, Esq. 9 
2 2 


162.15. 0 
Esq., Steward, 


Samuel Gurney, - - 63.°0 

Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Bux- 
F’. Cattley, Esq. - BL 
126° 6. 0 


By Capt. Pelly, R.N., Chairman of the 


House Committee. 


| Sir Edward N, Buxton, Bart., 


W. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Henry Bingley, Esq. — - - 
John G. Bingley, Esq. - - 
Sampson Hanbury,Esq.,Steward 


|| Messrs. Hanbury and Co, : 


Jacob. Bell, Esq.,M.P..Steward 
Sir Joseph Paxton, ditto - 
John Alleard, Esq. - - 
Sir J. Pelly, Bart. - 


| Sir J. W. Morrison 


John Nix, - 
J.5. Smith, Esq. - 


George Smith, Esq. - - 


10 


Ot 


10 


en Or Or or © 


Any additional Contributions will be thankfully received by 
Cornhill; Messrs, Robarts and Co,, Lombard-street; by the Trea 


or by the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


April 30, 1852. 


Phillip Lucas, Esq. - 
Joshua Hand, Esq. 
Messrs. Stiebel Brothers 
Joshua Alexander, Esq, - 
Louis Nathan, Esq. - 
Sampson Samuel, Esq. - 
S.J. Waley, Esq.-.  - 


Simeon Oppenheim, Esq. 


— 


5 
5 75 
John Gurney Fry, Esq. - 31.10-...0 
A. R. Mason, Esq.- 
| Joshua Joyce, Esq. 
~ Robert Francis Wilson, Esq. - 5 0 0 
Charles Bowman, Esq. - 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. - 
Robert Barclay, Esq, - 25° 0° 0 
Mure, Esq. - - ~ 1010 
Messrs. Money Wigram and | 
Sons - - 10. 0. 01 
Wm. Sykes, Esq, - 102.0. 0 
T. W. Bramston, Eso., M:P.- 5 0 0 
C. B. Stutfield,Esq. 
Sir Wm. Clay, Bart., M.P.. - 1010. 0. 
J. 5S. Thompson, Esq. - 10 @ 
Raymond Pelly, Esq. - 
Captain Pellv, R.N.. - 
332 0 0 
John Davis, Esc., Treasurer. 
Frederick Millett, Esq. - 10 
Henry Grace, jun., Esq.- 31:10 
| Joseph Owen Harris, Esq. - 40 0 0 
Ditto, for Samaritan Society - 10 0 0 
George Marten, Esq. - - 3110 0 
Wm. Banbury, Ese. - 
Mrs. Coope- - - - 1010 0 
George Coope, Esq. -  - 1515 0 
Wm, Hammond, Esq. - 
T. Lucas, Esq. - - 
Hugh Anderson, Esq. - 
Wm. Davis,Esq.,Vice-President 10 10 0 
Wm. Davis, jun., Esq. - 
C. H. Turner, Esq., Vice-Pre- 
sident - - - 


Total -« - 


Shop Required. 


Yat person having a Shop to let in Houndsditch, with or wi 
Room attached (a whole house not being require 
liberally by addressing to C. S., 39, Holborn Hill. 


A 


Town Traveller. 


velling for a firm for some years. Unexceptionable references. 


1 3, Hand-court, Holborn. 


at the Jewish Chronicle 


Place 

Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus)” 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and publisher indsditel 
| -54, Paternoster-row, and may be had 


City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool ; M. 


Office, 24, H 
H. Simonso®, 


d), will be treat 
To Wholesale Clothiers. 


Young Man, thoroughly acquainted ‘with the above Trad 
Engagement, either as Warehouseman, Or a8 


| Cheetham Hill Road, Manchester; and M. Levy, 56, Coleshill-stre me Puisy> 


tival, 


Morris Simeon Oppenheim, 
Esq, 7 - ] 1 
Samuel Hyam, Esq, - 
| Aaron Cohen, Esq, - 
Phillip Salomons, Esq, - | 
| Phillip Phillips, Esq. - 
Michael Moses, Esq. - 
George J. Leon, Esq, - ] 
| 151 12°10 
By Joseph C. Dimedale, Esq., Steward, 
Messrs. Charrington, Head, and 
Co, - - 
| Henry Martin Harvey, Esq. - 5 5 0 
Messrs, Sheppard and Sons - 2 2. 
'Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, 
Fowler, and Barnard - - 1010 
Joseph C. Dimsdale, Esq. - 0 
Mrs. JoseplrC, Dimsdale 0 
80 17 0 
J. Sheppard, jun., Esq. (Stew- | 
ard), and Friends - 20 0 
By E, Abbott, jun., Esq., Steward. 
Miss Burdett Coutts - - 10 0 0 
Mr:. Soames - 
Thomas Baring, Esq., 10 0 
Frederick Hodgson, Esq - 10 0 9 
‘James Hunter, Esq. - - 3110 0° 
Messrs, Woodley and Swinford 5 5 
Temple Soanes, Esq. - - 3 8 
Leonard Shuter, Esq. - - 22 
John Lidgett, Esq. - 1 
Edward Pitchford, Esq.- 1 
Edwin Abbott, Esq. - 
Edwin Abbott, jun., Faq. - 5.9 
Henry Green, Esq. - - 1010 
Samuel Turner, Esq. - 2 2 
Wm, Adams, Esq. 
Messrs, John Currie and Co, - 10 10 
116 
By Charles H. Blake, Esq., Steward. 
John Blyth, Esq. - - 3110 
James Blyth, Esq.- - 1 
Charles H. Blake, Esq.- 3! 10 
Benjamin Cotton, Esq. 
| 78 10 9 
Alfred Head, Esq. 105 
£1807 


Messrs. Currie and Co. 
surer, Davis, 


WM. NIXON, Secretary: 


thout a Sitting- 


ed wi 


e, wishes for 


Has to G. G., 


57, 
May 7, 185% | 
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